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HINTS AND METHODS FOR THE USE | 
| who is not, by original reflection, or careful study made 
| himself familiar with the Life and Principles of Pestalozzi. 


OF TEACHERS. 

We shall devote this and the saczeeding number of the 
Journal, to such extracts from recent publications, as seem 
calculated to be of use to teachers in our common schools. 
As we have occupied portions of the former Volumes, with 
original and selected articles of a similar character, we shall 
refer the reader to them in the proper place. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 


Every teacher should read, and if possible, possess a few 
of the best books on education, and especially, of that class 
which relate to improved methods of school instruction and 
government. 

To the catalogue published in No. 3 of the Third Volume 
of this Journal, we add the following, which we have re- 
ceived and examined since the publication of that number. 
An Ovutiixe or THE Generat Recutations ayn Metu- 


ons or Teacuine in THE Nationa Mopet Scuoors, 
(Ireland), Dublin, 1840, pp. 48. 
Tueory or Teacuine, with a few practical illustrations, 
by aTeacher. Boston: E. P. Peabody. 
If our teachers could imbibe the spirit of the lady who 
wrote this book, if our schools could be filled with teachers 
with but a tithe of her love of the beauty of the external 


world, of her lofty conceptions of the true dignity and worth, 


of her vocation, and of her knowledge of the best methods 
to wake up the spiritual nature of children, our most exalt- 
ed anticipations of what our common schools might be- 
come, would be realized. 


Tue Biack Boarp tx tae Priwary Scuoots. Boston: 


Perkins & Marvin, 1841. 

If the district comunittees and teachers will read this little 
work, the former will see that a black board is placed in 
every school room, and thie jaiter would no longer be igno- 
rant of a few at least of its manifold uses. The publishers 
deserve great credit for the style in which this little manual 
is got up. 


State ann Brack Boarp Exercises.—This is the title 


of a work which will soon go to press by the aythor of an- 


article in the second volume of this Journal, “‘ Ov the Modes 
of Instruction adapted to Summer Schools.”” It is much more 
complete than the above treatise, and will prove the most 


valuable contribution which has been made to the Teacher's | ‘ b 2 é 
| ble series, which all who are interested in schoo] improve- 


| ment, can read with great advantage to themselves. They 


Library for years. 

Tue Scnootmaster, 2 vols. London. 

This work contains sone very valuable articles which we 
shall transfer to our columns. The most valuable portion, 
however, is republished from the Lectures of the A:nerican 
Institute of Instruction. 

Detcn anp Germay Scuoors, by W. E. Hickson. Lon- 
don. 1840. rig 
There are many precious thoughts scattered through this 

work, a portion of which has been republished in this coun- 

try, in the 66th Number of the Westminster Review. 


Memoirs or Pestavozzi, and his Plan of Education, by 
Dr. Beiber. London. 


, 
An abridgement of this octavo volume is all that has been 
given to the American public. If we could afford it, we 





he 
| difficrent periods by W. C. Woodbridge, Dr. Alcott, and 
| 





would republish it entire. No person is fit to be a teacher, 


Wuart Dr. FPevienecre DONE FoR. Epucarion. 

London. 

This little work.is undezstood to be the production of La- 
dy Byron. A notice of it, with extracts, may be found in 
Littell’s Museum, January, 1840. Lady Byron has done the 
cause of education an iiminense service by the establishment 


of the Industrial School at Ealing. | 


HAS 


An Account oF tHE Grascow Nonrmat Scuoor, by 

Prof. Cunningham. Glasgow. 

This account, in a letter to George Combe, has been 
widely circulated in his Notes of a Phrenological Tour in the 
United States. We shall publish it entire. 

Reports on THE Trainina or Pauper Cuitpnen, (Eng- 

lant), by Dr. Kay. London. 1841. 

If the district schools of Connecticut were taught after 
methods, and by teachers, one half as good as in the school 
of Industry at Norwood, according to the Report of Dr. 
Kay, we snould be satisfied. An account of the school re- 
ferred to, may be seen in the second volume of this Jour- 
nal, page 262. 

Epvucatiox ror tHe Peorie, by Mrs. Tuckfield. 
don. 


Lon- 


Tue Epucaror, or Prize Essays. London. 


PERIODICALS DEVOTED TO EDUCATION. 
The following historical noticesof the various Education- 
al Journals which have been, or are now, published in this 
country may not be uninteresting to teachers. 
The American Journat oF Epucation, Boston. Publish- 
ed monthly in numbers of sixty four pages octavo. Com- 


menced in 1826, and merged in the Annals of Education 
in 1831. The set consists of 5 vols. 


| American Annats or Epucation anp Instruction, Bos 


ton. Commenced in 1831, and discontinued at the close 
of 1839. The setembraces 9 vols. It was Edited at 


other able writers on Education. 
The above works were the able pioneers in the cause of 
Educational improvement. Nearly all of which has been 


accomplished within the last fifteen years,’was first sugges- 


| ted through the columns of the Journal and Annals of 


Education. The above 14 volumes constitute now a valua- 


should form a part of every Teacher’s Library, 


| The Rerorter anp Journat oF Epvucartion, Boston, 


1832. 

We have never seen but two numbers of this work. 
The Common Scuoor Assistant, Albany and New York, 

Edited by J. Orville Taylor. Commenced in 1836, and 

discontinued in 1840. 

This cheap periodical was widely and powerfully instr: 
mental in waking up a lively interest inthe subject of cou- 
mon school improvement. 

The Epvucator, Easton, Penn., Edited by Robert Cunnin« 
ham; then a Professor in Lafayette College, Easton, an« 
now tke Principal or Rector of the Normal School c* 
Glasgow Scotland. 
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Connecticut Common School Journal. 











Prof. Cunningham came to this country with the view of 
establishing a Normal School ona liberal scale, but he found 
after years of trial, that his views were greatly in advance 
of public opinion and liberality on this subject. 

The Edneator was commenced in April, and discontinued 
in August 1539. e 
The On1o Common Scuvot Director, Columbus, Ohio, 

Published by authority of the General Assembly of Ohio, 


and Edited by Samuel Lewis, Superintendent of Com- | 


mon Schools. 


The Director was commenced in March, 1838, and was | 


discontinued in November 13838. 


Common Schools established in the winter of 1838. 


The Micuican Journat or Epucation. Detroit, Michigan, | 
: | The Lisrary or Heattn, and Teacher of the Human 


Edited by Jolin D. Pierce, Superintendent of Public In- 


struction. Commenced in March 1838, and discontinued | 


in February 1840. 


An attempt is now making by the present Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, to review this publication. 


The Coxsxcricut Common Scnodn Journav. Hartford, | 
Published under the direction of the Board of | 
Commissioners of Common Schools, and Edited by | 


Conn. 


Hevxry Barnanp 2nd., Secretary of the Board. 
This Journal was commenced in August 1838, and is now 
n the fourth year of itsage. Although it has been publish. 


ed as dead by some of its contemporaries, and has indeed | 


announced its own expected mortality several times, it still 
lives, and the Editor hopes during the present winter to add 
another volume to the three already published. It has been 
his aim heretofore to publish mainly documents, and articles 


on Education of a permanent interest and usefulness and it | 
is gratifying to learn in various ways that in this he has not | 


been disappointed. 
“ Three volumes have been published which contain the 


most valuable collection of important thoughts, reports, | 
publications and results of experiments on the subject of | 


Common Education, of any publication before this coun- 
try.” Taylor's Common School Almanac for 1242. 


“We know of no work, in which so great a variety of 


information, useful to our county Superintendents, may be | 
And although we have drawn freely for our own | 


found. 
Journal, yet it will be found to contain much valuable intel- 
lignce in regard to foreign systems of education, which will 


be useful to the deputies, and yet is too voluminous to ap- | 

vero | 
_ the boys would be tempted to commit if the 

“Tt (the Conn. C. S. Journal) was a very ably conduc. | . y 


pear in the columns of the District School Journal.” 
York District School Journal. 


ted, useful and cheap periodical, but it did not discuss 
politics, nor theological coutroversy, nor news; it was full 


of high moral and practical information relative to the im- | 
Combe’s Notes on the United | 


proveuient of Education.” 
Staics. 


The following publications among others are received at | 
the oflice of the Connecticut Common School Journal, and 


are open to the examination of all friends of education. 


The Common Scoot Journar; published semi-monthly , 
by Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, No. 109 Washington St., | 
Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massa- | 


Boston, Mass. 


chusetts Board of Education: Price, One Dollar a year. 


This Journal was commenced in November 1838, and | 


embraces all the official documents of the Board of Educa- 

tion, and their Secretary. The Fourth Volume commen- 

ces with January, 1842. 

The Disrrict Scnoot Journat for the State of New 
York, published monthly at Albany, and edited by Fran- 
cis Dwicat, Esq.. Price, Fifty Cents a year. 

This Journal was commenced by Mr. Dwight at Geneva, 
in March, 1840. Under the authority of An Aet, passed in 


May, 1841, the Superintendent of Common Sehools sub- | 


erived for a sufficient number of copies (ten thougand and 
eight hundred) to supply each organized scheo! district in 


| and easy, with nothing careless or low. 


the State, and made it his official organ of communication 
with the officers and inhabitants of the several districts fhe 
publication office was removed from Geneva to Albany in 
June 1841, where it is now printed by C. Van Benthuysen 
The Suspay Scnoor Journat, published semi-monthly by 


the American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, 146 
Chesnut Street. Price, One Dollar a year. 


The Ititxois Common Scuoot Apvocate, published 
monthly under the auspices of the Illinois State Eduea- 
tion Society, by Edmund R. Wiley, Springfield, Illinois. 
Price, One Dollar a year. 

This Journal was commenced in May, 1841. 


: —_ : 7 . | The Journat or Curistian Epucation, ayp Famity ann 
It was the first periodical established under State anthori- | 


ty, and was highly useful in organizing the new system of | 


Sunxpay Scuoot Visiter, published monthly by the 
general Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, New 
York, and Edited by the Rev. B. O. Peers. and the Rev. 

B. 1. Haight. Price One Dollar a year, paid in advance. ~ 


Constitution, published monthly by G. W. Laight, No.1, 
Cornhill, Boston, and Edited by William A. Alcott.— 
Price, One Dollar a year. 


The Youtn’s Casiyet, for Families and Schools, is pub- 
lished weekly at No. 9, Spruce St. New York, and No. 
25, Cornhill, Boston, and Edited by N. Southard. Price, 
One Dollar a year. . 

The Cuttivator. published montl:!y by Jonathan Buel & 
Co., Albany, N. Y. and Edited by Gaylord & Tucker.— 
Price, Que Dollar a year. 

The Connecticut Farmers Gazetteer, and Horticultural 
Repository, published once a week by William Storer, 
Jr. No.9 Glebe Building, New Haven. Price, One Dol- 
lar a year. 

The Musicat Visiter, published semi-monthly, Boston. 
Price, One Dollar a year. 


IIazanp's Usirep States Recister, published once a 
week, No. 112 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, and Edited 
by Samuel Hazard. Price, Five Dollars a year. 


The Common Scuoor. Atmanac For 1842, by J. Orville 
Taylor, published by Clement & Packard, 180 Pearl St. 
New York, and sold by Belknap & Hamersley, Hartford, 
Ct. 


TEACHER’S DUTIES BEFORE AND OUT OF 
SCHOOL. 
The teacher should always be in the school- 
room some time before the hour for opening. He 
may thus prevent many and serious evils which 


knew he was not habitually present at that time. 
He should have one or more boys appointed to 
oversee in his absence, if he has reason to think 
he may in any case be detained. 

Bad conduct near the school is properly con- 
sidered as a thing for which the master is in a 
great degree responsible. He is reasonably sup- 


| posed to have the power to prevent it ; and it will 


be immediately presumed that the school cannot 
be well conducted when the children are not re- 
strained within his sight. Irregularity about the 


| school-house will be anncying, and probably in- 


jurious to the near neighbors if there be any; and 
conspicuous from a distance if there be none.— 
It requires peculiar boldness to do wrong near 
the school; and if permitted, the children wil] 
think tlie teacher feels unable to restrain them. 
The teacher should set a good example of 
neatness, propriety, and order, in habits, man- 
ners, and dress. Little faults in these points may 
produce considerable evils. He should have re- 
gular hours for doing different duties out of school 
as well as in it. His manners should be friendly 
He 
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should treat every person with respect and frank- 
ness. He need not fear to lose dignity by his 
manners, so long as he feels a disposition to do 
good and to get good, to receive instruction and 
to convey instruction of some kind wherever he 
is. 
His scholars will judge of his habits chiefly 
from what they see ; and his example will have 
more influence on their conduct than his rules, 
commands, or discipline. He should enter the 
school-house with ease and propriety, never wear 
his hat within the door, and never assume an im- 
proper attitude, by putting his feet upon benches, 
&c., nor wearing a torn or a dirty garment. His 
desk should be a pattern of order. His inkstand 
always clean, his books arranged, nothing lying 


about which is not likely soon to be wanted, a | 


bit of dark muslin for a pen-wiper, fastened at 
one corner, and every thing carefully guarded 
from being soiled. If he has a drawer in his 
table or desk, or a convenient little closet, he will 


dispose of such things there as may be more con- | 
| will aid him in forming correct views on the sub- 


veniently laid aside when out of use. 
Cleanliness and neatness should be rigidly pre- 
served in the school and its vicinity. In this 


every scholar should be given to understand that | 


he has a personal interest and responsibility. 

But if an instructor is to enforce cleanliness 
in the persons of his scholars, he must set the 
example in his own case, and in respect to every 
thing over which he presides. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER TO HIMSELF. 


Is the room properly swept, dusted, ventilated, 
lighted, shaded, (sprinkled, warmed ?) 

Are the seats and books in order? (Mark any 
scholars who have been negligent.) 

Is the teacher’s desk in order? Is it scattered 


sary neatly arranged ? 


Is the room properly lighted? The light is 
sometime permitted to stream in through some of | 
the windows at morning or evening, or other | 


periods of the day, to the great annoy- 
ance of those who are exposed to it. It 
is injurious to the sight to expose it to a very 


strong light for a long time, especially if that : 


light be nearly from a level, and worse still if 
from below. 


hours, provided with some kind of blinds, shut- 
ters, or curtains, and always shade them when 
the light would be too intense. 


of the whole room, to which he should frequently 
attend in the course ofevery day. Children may 
not know the cause of the trouble they feel when 
the room is too light ; but they will nevertheless 
become fretful under it, and may receive injury 
from which they. will not soon recover. ‘The 
observant teacher may soon learn the importance 
of this subject to the lessons and the feelings of 
his pupils, by darkening a glaring room with an 
agreeable shade, and looking round to see the 
smiles and expressions of pleasure which many 
will make on account of the relief their eyes 
receive. 

Is the room properly warmed? This is an 





These would | 
also give him a control over the general lighting | 


| they come in with siniles and welcome. 





important question in the winter. The first 
object is, to have all parts as equally warmed as 
may be. This cannot be done ina moment. It 
cannot be well done with a fire-place in less than 
half an hour; nor with a stove in lessthana 
quarter. Indeed in severe weather it is desira- 
ble to have much more time. It much conduces 
to punctual attendance, to cheerful subordina- 
tion, and active, and efficient study, to have the 
roam equally and ‘sufficiently warmed. The 
teacher can thus give to each pupil a decidedly 
agreeable sensation on entering the school, in 
cold weather. This is an advantage not possess- 
ed in summer; though others of a different 
character may then be obtained, by making the 
room shady, cool, and airy. The teacher should 
remember, that such physical or.bodily feelings 
are worthy of regard. The pupils will not be 
so stiongly attracted to school, so studious, or so 


| orderly in it, if it is cold in winter, or hot, con- 


fined, and sunny, insummer. Let the teacher 
observe his own feelings in such cases, and they 


ject. 

Even when the room is well warmed, children 
will sometimes wish to go to the fire in winter, to 
warm their feet, or to dryAheir clothes. The 
teacher should guard against irregular conduct 
while they are there. When convenient, it may 
be best to have a-few seats provided by the fire, 
where they may warm both feet at once, and be 
better able to study. If they stand, they can 
hardly be made to pay much attention to their 
books, or to avoid looking around and attracting 
the eyes of others, which is often a serious evil. 
The teacher should sit so that he can easily watch 
them ; and in many schools this may be done by 


| a little change of his desk or chair. 
over with articles not needed ; are those neces- | 


Is the room properly aired? This is an im- 
portant question at all seasuns—nay, every day 
in the year. On it may depend the health of 
the children and the master. Even the disposi- 
tion and the power of studying well, and of pre- 
serving proper order, may be overcome by such 
an atmosphere as forty or even twenty children 
will make in an-ill-ventilated room in two or 
three hours. It will be a good rule for the teach- 
er to pursue almost every day, to step into the 


open air for a moment, and then, on returning to 
The master therefore should have such win- | 
dows as the sun ever shines into during school | 


the room, to observe how the atmosphere seems. 
If he feels even a little difficulty in breathing, or 


| perceives any unpleasant smelJ, he should imme- 


diately open doors or windows; for the air with- 
in has been breathed too long, and is unhealthy. 


OPENING SCHOOL. 


On opening a school, receive the scholars as 
Do not 
fear that your dignity will be lessened or lost 
through kindness, if you have determined what 
to do, and what to require of them. Your duty 
is to lead them through pleasant ways to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, which will give them 
pleasure if properly taught them. ‘Those who 
know how to present knowledge, in its own prop- 
er attractions, take great pleasure in instructing 
the ignorant. It is only such as are unfit for the 
task, or deficient in the taste which all the wise 
and good possess, who find teaching an uninter- 











esting and wearisome drudgery. As a compe- | 


tent teacher, and warmly interested in the good 


of your scholars, you should consider the time | 
| ognize in a day-laborer a human being, but a 


spent with them as pleasant. They will soon 
discover whether you enjoy theemployment, and 
will be very likely to be pleased with school, if 
you are. 

When achild comes in with a smiling and in- 


cheerful and ingenuous look in reply. 


READING THE BIBLE. 


In reading the Bible in school several evils are | 


to be guarded against. 


1. Let it not be made a disagreeable exercise, | 
either by being too long or by being uninterest- | 
ing. The teacher should not appear occupied | 
with something else, or absent minded; but | 
should show by his manner tones, remarks, &c. | 
| aschool; and there is no difficuity in making the 
| collection required, for children themselves are 


that he regards the task with pleasure, though 
with becoming seriousness. Nothing perhaps 
has proved to have greater power to rivet the 


attention of children for a short time than some | 
of the parables, narratives, &c. of the Scriptures. | 


Many of these, being short, seem designed to be 


used in detached passages for many of the com- | 


At the same time, the | ; 
age; that of repeating after me. 


mon occasions of life. 
impressions¢which they make on the feelings are 
most favorable to the object of the teacher. The 
scholars are fresh in the morning, and general 
order usually prevails, which is easily secured at 
that time. 

2. Let there be no appearance of haste, levity, 
it difference, or absence of mind in the teacher, 

3. Let the passage be of moderate length. A 
single chapter, or two short ones, may be suffi- 
cien:. 

4. Do not make it a mere reading lesson, yet 
notice incorrect reading, and endeavor to have the 
sense regarded. The Scriptures afford many 
opportunities to teach correct reading, on ac- 
count of the general simplicity and correctness of 
the style, and the frequent expression of inter- 
esting feelings. 

5. Regard this exercise as highly important 


to the discipline and improvement of children at | 


school. 


: NS ABOUT THINGS, OR FAMILL = | 5 
ae JECTS. . TAR OB- | over and over, until both words and meaning are 


| understood. Never pass on, and let it be satis- 


After a child has been taught to speak, the 
branch of instruction which should precede every 
other is that of lessons about things, or familiar 
objects. How to read or write the names of things 
is of infinitely less importance than to understand 
the nature, qualities, and uses of the objects to 
which we may be referring, and this department 
of education should be confined to no particular 
age. It may be sufficient for a child to knowthat 
a stone is heavier than wood, but the boy of four- 
teen should be taught to interest himself in the 
properties of minerals, so that when a stone is 
put into his hands he should be able to describe 
the rock to which it belongs. 

The wonders of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms are inexhaustible, and they 
form the fit and proper objects of human contem- 
plation, whether for the poor or the rich, To 


Connecticut Common School Journal. 
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deny that they are proper for the poor, is to deny 
that they have the same right with the rich to 
glorify God in his works. ‘Those who do not rec- 


working machine, may be shocked and offended 
by his reading or conversing upon facts usually 


| classed under the high-sounding names of min- 
_ eralogy and geology; but is it not better for his 


genuous countenance, endeavor at least to make | own happiness and the welfare of society, that he 


him some suitable return, if it be only with a | 
| of a beer-shop or public-house? No ery is so 
| anti-religious as that against the diffusion of 


should be so employed, than lounging at the door 


knowledge; to withhold knowledge from the 
poor is to betray a disbelief in the doctrine that 
they are like ourselves, beings destined for im- 
mortality. 

An object box, therefore, for little children, and 
a museum, or cabinet of natural history, for the 
use of the elder children, ought in all cases to be 
considered an essential part of the furniture of 


admirable collectors, when instructed what ob- 
jects to seek.— Dutch and German Schools. 


REPEATING AFTER THE TEACHER. 


There is one practice I require at the earliest 
t It prepares for 
speaking and réading elegantly, and for that ac- 


_ complishment open te all, of repeating poetry, in 
| an expressive and interesting manner. 


You 


know there are birds, who ever after repeat that 


| sound of the human voice which they first heard; 


and children have the same impressibility. Their 
pertinacity in their first blunders proves the fact, 
and gives us a hint to avail ourselves of it. Every 
infant should have the name of each thing sound- 
ed to it,ina clear and agreeable tone. It should 
be encouraged to repeat names and words, until 
it pronounces them as well as it can; and should 
never be satisfied with merely making itself un- 
derstood. Do not let a child be left to chance to 
pick up a language ; but frequently encourage it 
to practice upon short sentences, varying the tone 
and expression. When three years old it will be 
able to repeat simple stories after you, a few words 
ata time, copying tone, accent, and pronuncia- 
tion exactly. When it has repeated several, it is 
better to read aloud, and to read the same thing 


fied with half understanding. Let it hear as 
much good reading as possible, and never any 
which is incorrect. Let it learn the delight of a 


book: and make the ear and enunciation nice.— 
Theory of Teaching. 


SPELLING. 

For other methods ef teaching Spelling, See Connecti- 
eut Common School Journal, Vol. I. p. 100, do. 134. Vol. 
iL. p. 16. do. 75-76, do. 109. do. 254, do. 256, do. 287. 
Vol. III, p. 43, do. 63. 

In pronouncing words for the scholar to spell, 
the teacher should always articulate them as they 
are uttered by the best scholars, in distinct pub- 
lic speaking, Thecontrary method, practiced by 
some teachers, of uttering words as though every 
syllable were accented, prevents the pupil from 
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learning to spell the actual spoken language; and 
consequently he receives little practical benefit. 
Hence the reason, why so many who are consid- 
ered good spellers at school, never spell correctly 
when they attempt to write. 

The scholar should be required to pronounce 
his lesson before being called upon to spell it, and 
should utter each syllable distinctly, and the ac- 
cented syllable, with a decided emphasis. 

An erect and firm position should be main- 
tained by the pupil, while pronouncing words, the 
shoulders being drawn back ; as a lounging pos- 
ture, is inconsistent with a firm, distinct, and 
clear enunciation; and a leaning posture con- 
fines the vocal apparatus, and renders speaking 
much more difficult —Chapin’s Spelling Book. 


Teachers are recommended to adopt the im- 
proved method of teaching orTHOGRAPHY, name- | 
ly, by pictation. The teacher reads from a 
book, or dictates a sentence of his own forma- 
tion, to the pupil, who either writes it down ver- 
batim, or merely spells the words as they occur, 
as if he were writing them down. Such as, Ist, 
Words similarly pronounced, but differently spell- 
ed. 2d, Words similarly spelled, but differently 
pronounced and applied. 3d, Words spelled and | 
pronounced alike, but differing in signification. 
4th, All words of unsettled orthography. 


The following sentences may serve as exam- 
les :— 
Parallel to the beach ran a row of beech trees. 
He isa seller of old clothes, and lives in a cellar. 
Did you ever see a person pare an apple or a pear, with 
a pair of scissors? 
The bear seized him by the bare leg. I could not bear to 
look on. ° 
So I stayed at home to sew my clothes; but John went to 
the field to sow wheat. 
We observed at the edge of the slough, the slough of a 
snake—An Outline, &c. 








USE OF THE BLACK BOARD IN READING AND 
SPELLING. 

Instead of confining the youngest scholars to 
the printed page, it is earnestly recommended to 
teachers, that they frequently take six or eight of 
them at a time before the black board. 

Let the teacher make in the printed character 
three or four words, thus, 


man 


boy girl 


and then in a kind, familiar way, assist the little 
learners in acquiring the ability to read them; or, 
what is the same thing, an abitity to connect 
thought and sound with the printed form as well 
az with the living object. 

This being accomplished, add another word. 


man 
boy g-irl 
head 
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~ man 
boy .eye girl 
head 
Add, and repeat, thus, 
girl head boy 
man 
boy eye girl 
head 
man nose eye 


Let the scholars in rotation have the pointing 
stick, and with it read the words they know. 

(> The idea that a word speaks is pleasant to 
the little learner. ‘ What does that say? ‘ That 
says, boy.’ ‘ That says, girl.’ 

After several whole words are completely mas- 
tered in this way, a beginning may be made with 
the names of the letters. . 

(> In spelling from the board it will be found 
pleasing and profitable to incorporate a little 
bodily action into the exercise. For instance, 
the teacher points to the word man, and they all 
pronounce it. The teacher says, ‘ Spell it,’ and 
on her pointing to m, they give the name, at the 
same time putting the ends of the fingers of the 
right hand into the hollow of the left hand; and 
so with each of the other letters ; after which, on 
pronouncing the word, let them bring the palms 
of the hands together with a single simultaneous 
report ! 

To make them attentive and accurate, some- 
times go back before pointing to the last letter, 
thus, m-a-m-a-n, man ! 

When the words of a lesson consist of the 
names of parts of the body, as head, eye, mouth, 
leg, &c., at the pronunciation which occurs be- 
fore spelling, let the children put the hand or 
finger upon these objects, and then at the naming 
of the letters proceed as before. 

Sometimes write on the board from the dicta- 
tion of the scholars, thus, 

On telling. them you wish to write boy, ask, 
What is the first letter? Having put that down, 
What is the next? &c.* ’ 

Sometimes, purposely make a wrong letter, 
and see if they will detect it. Ask them, Is that 
right? What letter is it ? 

Let the scholars, as soon as they are willing to 
try, see what they theméelves can do with the 
chalk and board. And the sooner they become 
able to make a few letters, the more rapid will be 
their progress. 





* « Tassemble those about me who are unable to write, and 
make them dictate to me, and see me write, and let them in- 
struct me how to spell and arrange the words,”—Mrs. Tuck- 
field on School Instruction. 


The following are among the uses to which the black 
board can be applied : 

Words alike in sound, &c.—Dictate to the 
scholars sentences like the following, they to write 
them on the board. Or, write yourself the sen- 
tence, leaving a blank for the italic word, and 





Then another. 


requiring them to give the proper spelling of it. 
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A shoemaker’s awl. 
They all said so. 
This is good bread. 
He is a well-bred boy. 
Who sent you there ? 
He gave me a cent. 
My dear mother. 

He ran like a deer, 


words, thus, 
kind 
generous 
modest peacetul 
beautiful grateful 
and require to be written against each its opposite 
in méaning. 
Dividing words—Call the attention of 
scholars to the division of words in books, where 
a part of a word is at the end of one line, and 
the remainder at the beginning of the next. Let 
them know that some words must never be divided 
in this way; and that those which may be divid- 
ed, must have the separation made in a proper 
place. Give them words to divide on the board, 
thus, 


atten- 
tion 


quiet 
diligent 


sep- 
aration 

schol- begin- 

ars ning 

re- yester- 

mainder day 
_ The Apostrophe—Dictate words which have 
the apostrophe, and let the scholars put them on 
the board, thus, 


Father’s horse. 
Sister’s bonnet. I'll try. 
John’s sled. Who’s there ? 


Abbreviations.—Let one scholar write an ab- 
breviation, and the next scholar write at the side 
the whole word, thus, 

P. O. 
P. M. 
Hon. 


What's that? 


Post-office. 
Post-master. 
Honorable. 

Doct. Doctor. 

Gen. Genesis. 

Inflections.—Let the teacher write in each of 

five or six different places on the board, a primi- 
tive word, and require the scholars to add to each 
some of its derivatives. ‘Thus for one place, the 
teacher having written noble, the scholars may 
write nobly, nobler, noblest, nobleness, nobleman. 


Mispronunciations.—Take one of the most 
common faults of the school in regard to pro- 
nunciation, and by putting on the board one or 
two .of the words in which they make the fault, 
drill them daily until the error is rooted up. If, 
for instance, it is a general habit to leave off the 
g in the syllable ing, take one day the word morn- 
' ang, another day the word learning, &c. 


Stops and Marks.—Let them be made on the 
board, and then on their being pointed at, require 
the scholars to tell their names and uses. A 
scholar from one class might make the chara-- 
ter, and then a scholar from another class make 
atits side the word,—Black-board in Primary 
Schools. : 
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READING. 
For other hints and methods respecting Reading, see 


| Vol. I, p. 135; Vol. Il, p. 16; do. 75, 76; do. 91; do. 124; 
| do. 140; do. 161; do.233; do. 251; do. 295; Vol HI, p. 


44; do. 63. 


As a general rule it appears to me, that till 
good reading is acquired, and in short, until the 


: | mind is to a good degree educated, the substance 
Opposites.— Write on the board a column of | 


of the lesson which is going to be read, should 


_ be in the minds of the children before they read 
| it. Isuppose I am sitting in the midst of a class 


—I say, ‘‘ We are going to read this morning on 


| such or such a subject; do you know any thing on 
that subject?” 


Then I collect whatever little 
information the children happen to possess on 
the subject ; and sum it up, saying, “ This is all 
you know about it.” I proceed to tell them what 
I know myself about it, and what I have further 
collected from the book we are going to read, and 
which [have in my hand. Then [ ask them to 
tell me what they have collected, which they did 
not know before, from what I have told them; 
and again, I collect for them the sum total of 
their knowledge. Afterwards I say, * Now I 
will read to you all that the book says about it.— 
Listen attentively, and tell me if I use any words 
you do not quite understand.” Afterwards I 
ask them to explain to me all the words in the 
lesson which I suspect may not be clearly under- 
stood; and I assist them to define these words, 
and to prove to me they understand them, by in- 
troducing them into familiar sentences. After all 
this previous preparation, I allow them to read 
the lesson in short portions. The boy who reads 
should always stand out in front of the class, and 
at some distance from it, and read very distinct- 
ly; and the listeners should be invited to point 
out any inaccuracy in pronunciation or emphasis. 
Lastly, I should desire each boy to write on his 
slate, or on the wall, what he can recollect from 
the lesson which has been thus read and explain- 
ed.— Mrs. Tuckfield. 


Method of Teaching Reading in Holland and 


Germany. 


It is unquestionably a fact, that in teaching 
reading, more progress 1s made ina Dutch and 
German school in six months, than in two years 
by the methods pursued in our British and Na- 
tional schools. Great use is made of a machine 
culled a Letire Kast, consisting of a frame in 
which are placed letters painted upon moveable 
slips. of wood. With these letters the teacher 
spells, for instance, the word ice ; he tells them 
to look at the word and pfonounce it, aud then 
holds a conversation with them upon ice, snow, 
frost, and winter. The teacher then puts an r 
before the word, and converts it into rice ; then 
he adds a p, and converts the word into price ; 
then an s, changing it into prices ; and at each 
change in the word, conversing about its mean- 
ing, so as to connect it in their minds with ideas, 
and thereby fix it in the memory. 


Method of do. in Normal School, Glasgow. 


A class stands round the master, each with a 
copy of the same book in his hand. The mas- 
ter reads a sentence slowly and distinctly, and 
the whole class then read the same sentence aloud 
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together. The master reads another sentence, | - 


: | 
and the class repeat in the same manner. Ilo 


this way he goes through a page, after v»hich the 
same page is read over again by each child alone. 
By this method, the mechanical difficulties, 
which can never be overcome by spelling, are at 
once conquered, and an attentive child, without 
finding lis task either painful vr irksome, be- 
comes, in afew months, familiar with the hard- 
est words, and able to read fluently out: of any 
book placed before him,— W. E. Hickson. 


Reading Connected with History. . 


Reading consumes a great many of the school 
hours; I therefore make it subservient to history. 
I relate anecdotes and customs, and make them 
compare one nation with another, and observe 
how customs grow out of climate, and are 
brought from one country to another, and are 
retained when their peculiar fitness has ceased. 
We have our map and our table of chronology 
before us, and referto them frequently. When 
about six-years old, the children learn short les- 
sons in the history we have thusreadover. They 
learn important names and dates, and give the 
meaning, but not the words of the author. I 
begin this exercise early, because young children 
give a story in their own words with great ease ; 
while those of eleven years, find it very difficult, 
unless they have previously practiced. Most 
children of six, when they understand what is 
required, will learn a chapter by reading it three 
times. If we have not read the history recently, 
L always give out the next lesson, as soon as the 
last is recited. I notice any thing particularly 
important or obscure, and perhaps tell anecdotes 
about it. ‘The next day they learn, and the day 
after, recite it. I always hear the previous les- 
son a second time. I prefer this to a general 
review, because it fixes what they have learned, 
just as itis in danger of being forgotten. Al- 
most all my lessons are given out and explained 
one day, and studied the next, .and recited the 
third, and then more or less thoroughly recited a 
second time.— Theory of Teaching. 

~ 


sneer eennenaanenanem 





METHOD OF TEACHING READING IN NATION- 
AL MODEL SCHOOLS, IRELAND. 

“Ft is recommended to teachers to make*their 
pupils perfectly acquainted with one lesson be- 
fore they proceed to another; and to exercise 
them as much as possible upon the meaning of 
such words and sentences, as admit of being 
defined and explained.” The teachers, there- 
fore, from the very first, are expected to lead their 
pupils to inquire into, and consequently to under- 
stand, the meaning of the words and sentences 
which they meet with in in their lessons. Now, 
such a habit is the shortest and surest road to 
good reading ; for all the authorities agree, that, 
to read wilh propriety and expression, requires a 
person to understand what he reads. 

The other instruction to our teachers in this 
important sentence, namely, that “their pupils 
are to be made perfectly acquainted with one 
lesson before they proceed to another,” is also 
in the highest degree, conducive to good reading. 
If the children are instructed in this way, their 


gressive principle, will be comparatively easy, and 
they will consequently experience no difficulty 
in pronouncing the words, or reading. But, if 
any of the lessons in the series are omitted—or 
if the pupils are taken over them in a hurried or 
careless manner, difficulties and discouragement, 
and bad reading, will be the result. Ifa child 
feels no difficulty in reading, he can, and if prop- 
erly instructed, will, from habit, pay attention to 
the meaning of what he reads; but if tlie con- 
trary is the case, his mind will be too much en- 
grossed with the mechanical difficulty of pro- 
nouncing the words, to think of the ideas which 
they convey. It is only when a child can read 
without difficulty, that he begms to pay attention 
tothe meaning of what he reads; and when he 
does so, he will not only become a good reader, 
but which is of still greater importance, he will 
begin to feel a pleasure in reading. 

As understanding what is read is the great 
rule for good reading, children should be habitu- 
ated from the first, to give an uninterrupted at- 
tention to the meaning of what they read. With 
this view, they should be frequently and regularly 
called upon to close their books, and to give in 
their own language the substance of the sen- 
tence or passage just read. Such questioning, it 
is evident, fixes the attention of the children upon 
the subject of their lesson; and the answering 
in their own words, gives them a habit of expres- 
sing themselves in suitable language. 

Atfirst, and perhaps for a considerable time, 
teachers will find some difficulty in applying the 


| explanatory or intellectual method. Clrildren 


will often be slow to speak, or perhaps silent, 
even when able to give the required explanation, 
and time, so precious in a large school, will, in 
consequence, be Jost. But this is because they 
have not been accustomed to give explanations. 
“Exercise them,” therefore, from the beginning, 
‘tas much as possible upon the meaning of such 
words and sentences as admit of being defined 
and explained.” Begin with the easiest and 
most familiar words ; and express yourself satis- 
fied with almost any explanation the child may 
be able to give—provided he has a conception of 
its meaning. Do not wait for, nor expect accu- 
rate—nor any definitions, from children. En- 
courage them to say just what they think of it,and 
they will soon learn to describe it with ease and 
correctness. 

Another rule for good reading is to read slowly 
and distinctly ; and just as we would speak,— 
The first part of this rule* is expressed by the 


good old couplet, 


“Learn to read slow, all other graces 

Will ‘follow in their seeper places,” 
The second part of it requires an observation. 
To read as we speak—that is, naturally, and 
with expression, is an excellent rule ;* but, if our 





; * “Reaping axp Speaxixne.—The object of correct read- 
ing is to convey to the hearers, through the medium of the 
ear, what is conveyed to the reader by the eye;—to put 
them i1 the same situation with him who has book be- 
fore him; to exhibit to them, in short, by the voice, not 
only each word, but also all the stops, paragraphs, italic 
characters, notes of interrogation, &c., which his Sighs 





lessons, which have been drawn up on the pro- 


presents tohim. His voice seems to indicate to them, 
and thas itis written in the book or manuscript before me." 
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natural manner or accent be faulty, we should 
endeavor to correct, rather than imitate it.— 
“When I had begun to teach reading,” Pesta- 
lozzi has observed, “I found out after a while, 
that my pupils wanted first to be taught speak- 
ing ;” and this led him to commence with “‘pro- 
nunciation.” 
reading, or even the alphabet, he exercised them 


in pronouncing with propriety and ease, all the | 
elementary sounds, and most of the difficult | 
Several have adopted this plan, | 
Peronuciations can- | 


combinations. 
which is an excellent one. 
not be taught too early. Most children fall into 
a monotonous habit of reading, which cannot be 
too speedily remedied. The best way to break 
a child of this, is to make him read dialogues. 
If the dialogue alternates briskly, the pupil, by 
personating both speakers, will, particularly if 
he feels an interest in the subject of it, soon learn 
to change his tone, and vary his manner. 


Impressive reading superadds to this some degree of adapta- 
tion of the tone of voice, to the character of the subject, 
and of the style. What is usually termed fine reading, 
seems to convey in addition to these, a kind of admonition 
to the hearers, respecting the feelings which the composi- 
tion ought to excite in them; it appears to say, ‘this de- 
serves your admiration ;’ ‘this is sublime ;’ ‘this is pathetic,’ 
&c. But speaking, that is, natural speaking, wheh the 
speaker is uttering his own sentiments, and is thinking ex- 
usively of them, has something in it distinct from all this: 
it conveys, by the sounds which reach the ear, the idea that 
-what is vaid is the effusion of the speaker’s own mind, 
which heis desirous of imparting to others. A decisive 
proof of which is, that if auy one overhears the voice of 
another, to whom he is an utter stranger—suppose in the 
next room, without being able to catch the sense of what 
is said, he will hardly ever be for a moment at a loss to 
decide whether he is reading or speaking ; and this, though 
the hearer may not be one who has ever paid any critical 
attention to the various modulations of the human voice. 
So wide is the difference of the tone employed on these 
two. occasions, be the subject what it may.” 

The same distinguished author gives the fol- 
lowing admirable rule for giving to reading, 
something of the vivacity, and interesting effect 
of real, earnest speaking :— 

“The reader is to draw off his mind as much as possible 
from the thought that he is reading, as well as from all 
thought respecting his own utterance; to fix his mind as 
earnestly ax possible on the matter, and to strive to adopt as 
his own, and as his own at the moment of utterance, every sen- 
timent he delivers; and to say it to the audience in the 
manner in which the occasion and subject spontaneous! 
suggest to him who has abstracted his mind, both from all 
consideration of himself, and from the consideration that he 
is reading.” —Archbishop Whateley’s Rhetoric. 


A Lesson in Natural Theology for Children. 
Dr. Beattie gives the following account of a 
plan which he adopted to impart instruction to 
his son : o m 

He had reached his fifth or sixth year, knew 
the alphabet, and could read a little, but had re- 
ceived no particular information with respect to 
the author of his being. Ina corner of a little 
garden, without informing any person of the cir- 
cumstance, I wrote in the mould, with my finger, 
the three initials of his name, and sowing gar- 
den cresses in the furrows, covered up the seed 
and smoothed the ground. Ten days after, he 
came running to me, and with astonishment in 
his countenance, told me his name was growing 
in the garden. I laughed at the report, and seem- 
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ed inclined to disregard it, but he insisted upon 
my going to see what had happened. 

“Yes,” said I,. carelessly, on coming to the 
spot, “I see itis s® But what is therein this 
worth notice? Is it not mere chance?” andI 
went away. He followed me, and taking hold 
of my coat, suid with some degree of earnest- 
ness, “It could rot be mere chance, for that some- 
body must have contrived matters so as to pro- 
duce it.” ‘ 

“So you think,” said I, “that what appears 
so regular as the letters of your name, cannot be 
by chance?” “Yes,” said he with firmness, “I 
think so.” “Look at yourself,” I replied,“‘consider 
your hands and fingers, your legs and feet, and 
other limbs, are they not regular in their appear- 
ance, and useful to yout” He said they were. 
“Came you then hither by chance,” said I.— 
“No,” he answered,“‘that cannot be; something 
must have made me.”” “And who is that some- 
thing?” I asked. He said, “I don’t know.” I 
had now gained the point I aimed at, and saw 
that his reason taught him, (though he could not 
express it,) that what begins to be, must havea 
cause; and that what is formed with regularity, 
must have an intelligent cause. I therefore told 
him the name of the great Being who made him 
and all the world, concerning whose adorable 
nature I gave him such information as I thought 
he could, in some measure, comprehend. The 
lesson affected him greatly, and he never forgot 
it, nor the circumstance which introduced it. 


We shall continue our selections for the use of 
Teachers through the two following numbers of 
the Journal. 

We shall address a copy at least to some friend 
of Common Schools in each Society—and we 
shall be much obliged to those who may receive 
them if they will, circulate them among the 
teachers of their severa] societies, and if con- 
venient have them read and discussed in a meet- 
ing of the teachers. 
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